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SKYWARD POISED antiaircraft 
weapons guarding the approaches 
to the Nation’s industrial and pop- 
ulation centers are now taken for 
granted as another necessity of na- 
tional preparedness—but they sym- 
bolize, too, the ever broadening 
scope of the Army’s mission in 
modern war. The crew manning 
the heavy gun on the front cover 
stand ready to knock out of the 
sky any potential enemy invaders, 
In this mission they are reinforced 
by the radar-controlled 75-mm. Sky- 
sweeper artillery machine gun, the 
Nike guided missile and other elec- 
tronically directed weapons. Thus 
in defending the American people 
against attack, the Army’s “defense 
in depth” extends from overseas 
bases to batteries in your own back 
yard and ranges in complexity from 
conventional armament to missiles 
of the most advanced design. 


PICTURE CREDITS: All illustra- 
tions are U. S. Army Photographs, 
except as follows: Stars and Stripes, 
p. 40; American Red Cross, pp. 41, 
42. 
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Iu This Jssue: 


The Man Behind the Trigger by Lt. Col. ]. M. Carson 
Improved combat techniques are among the practical accom- 
plishments of Human Research Units. 

More Mobility on Land and Water—Pictorial 
Otter, Barge and Superduck step up the Army’s capability 
over marsh, beach and water barriers. 

Powerhouse of Medical Research by SFC Leo Kaye . 
X-ray plates and tissue specimens are among the unusual 
items stocked at the Armed Forces Institute of Pathology. 

On Mercy’s Wings by Maj. John O. Thisler 
‘The Army dispatches an airborne task force to head off an 
epidemic in the flooded valleys.of the Brahmaputra. 

SG Spells Security by Pvt. Gil Lampner 
Japanese Security Guards- relieve United States troops for 


specialized duties. 


The Rifle—Tradition in Your Hands by Chris L. Dvarecka 
From bombard and harquebus to serpentine and flintlock, 
your rifle has a fascinating story to tell. (Part I of a series.) 

Tactical Aerial Mobility by Lt. Col. Frank G. Forrest 
How Army aircraft establish vertical envelopments, provide 


speedy liaison and logistical support. 


The Big Picture by M/Sgt. Stuart Queen av 
Television becomes a medium for even wider candevinsidiiai 
of the Army’s mission. 
Hometown Services Overseas by Eugene Girard . . 
Soldiers and dependents find the familiar Red Cross symbol 
an assurance of help in time of need. 
In Brief— 
[] Darkness Is No Barrier. . . 11 [|] Telling the Army Story : 
[] Victory Isthe Goal . . . . 21 [| Giant Crane for Army Pert . 


Paragraphs from the Pentagon and the Field 











Scientists in Army Human Research Unidthre 
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HAT MAKES one man a 
“fighter” and another a “non- 
fighter” on the battlefield? 

Why will one man use his rifle or 
his machine gun with aggressiveness 
and vigor, while the man beside him 
fails to fire his weapon even though 
his life may depend on it? 

These questions and many others 
like them have long occupied the 
attention of military men. The army 
that has the answers could conceiv- 
ably produce the best fighting team 
in the world, for such knowledge 
could reduce casualties, increase com- 
bat efficiency, shorten the course of 
battle, and conserve manpower and 
vital resources. 

At root, the question is: How can 
our Army determine what factors of 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL J. M. CAR- 
SON, General Staff, is Chief, Human 
Research Division, G-1 Section, Office of 
the Chief of Army Field Forces. 


personality, attitude and ability make 
up the differences between a “fight- 


er” and a “non-fighter”? In 1952 | 


the Army set out to find the an- 
swers. The project, appropriately 
named “Fighter Factors,” was as- 
signed to Human Research Unit 
Number 2, Fort Ord, California. 

This facility, along with Units 
Number 1 at Fort Knox, Kentucky, 
and 3 at Fort Benning, Georgia, 
were set up expressly to answer this 
sort of inquiry for the Army. The 
three units function under the Chief 
of Army Field Forces, Fort Monroe, 
Virginia. 


ALTHOUGH their studies are 
highly diversified, the efforts of all 
three are directed toward a single 
end—improving the training of the 
individual soldier. This may involve 
such projects as “Fighter Factors,” 
studies of map reading, proficiency 























Lieutenant Colonel J. M. Carson 


tests, effectiveness of combat rifle 
squads, factors influencing Army ca- 
reer attractiveness, economy in train- 
ing aids and devices, marksmanship 
training, and research on morale, 
motivation and leadership problems. 

The Army has found that training 
research, like equipment research, 
pays enormous dividends in the long 
run. As Lieutenant Colonel Leniel 
E. McDonald, Chief of Human Re- 
search Unit Number 1, has pointed 
out: “It is wise, when you spend 
hundreds of dollars to develop a 
piece of equipment, to spend a few 
dollars to find out the best way to 
train a man to use it. That’s our job 
here—to find the best way to train 
men.” 

Organizationally, the units have a 
close connection with Human Re- 
sources Research Office (HumRRO) 
at George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. HumRRO, while 
directly responsible to Department of 
the Army, performs technical super- 
vision over the three units in the 


nidthrow new light on that elusive target— 


[MAN 
Behind the Trigger 


field. It also hires civilian personnel, 
and provides budgetary support for 
the units. HumRRO also conducts 
research in training and training 
methods; motivation, morale and 
leadership; and psychological and 
unconventional warfare. 


IN ITS ROLE as technical guide, 
HumRRO is responsible for the ac- 
tual conduct of the psychological 
studies; it also suggests methods of 
approach. Problems for study may be 
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Students at Fort Knox receive instruction on a complex tank bull trainer 
which was later replaced by a simple home-made device. 


originated by the Department of the 
Army, by Army Field Forces or in 
some instances by an Army unit or 
individual. 

Much of the work done by Hum- 
RRO and the units deals directly with 
training methods. A recent study, for 
example, compared two methods of 
rifle marksmanship training—the cur- 
rent method, which breaks the firing 
act into different steps taught in 
separate lessons; and a revised meth- 
od, in which all of the motions in- 
volved in firing are taught as an 
integrated whole. This study resulted 
in a recommendation for use of the 
“whole” method of instruction on 
the 1000-inch range. 

In similar vein, psychological re- 
search was used to evaluate the train- 
ing capabilities of a complex $10,000 
tank hull trainer as compared with 
a $25 home-made device built by 
The Armored School. Both could 


aid in teaching starting and stopping 
procedures, and use of instruments 
and controls. The study revealed that 
the home-made mock-up was just as 
effective as the more expensive train- 
er. As a consequence, the more ex- 
pensive item was not purchased for 
general Army use. Result—a savings 
of many thousands of dollars. 


OTHER PROJECTS bear on less 
obvious aspects of troop training and 
management. For example, Hum- 
RRO psychologists studied some of 
the factors which influence men who 
go AWOL. Their findings pro- 
vided fresh background information 
for the Provost Marshal General and 
G-1 (Personnel). 

As ideas and requirements arise 
for research involving a human ele- 
ment, HumRRO in cooperation with 
the units, transforms these ideas 
into workable research projects. The 
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range of topics may vary from the 
refinement of a training gadget to 
ideas for psychological warfare op- 
erations. By providing the military 
commander with fresh and reliable 
information upon which he may 
make command decisions, the units 
contribute materially to the accom- 
plishment of the Army’s mission. 
Each of the units specializes in des- 
ignated areas of research, though 
they are not limited to them. At Unit 
Number 1, research is concentrated 
on Armor training and certain as- 
pects of basic training. Among its 
significant studies which may ulti- 
mately affect the Army’s training pro- 
gram are: 
an assessment of the effectiveness 
of basic map-reading training; 
methods of conserving tank am- 
munition through improved 
training; 
an evaluation of how well men re- 
tain combat skills acquired in 
basic training; 
analysis of basic training achieve- 
ment in infantry squads having 
various combinations of men of 
different aptitudes; 
methods of conserving training 
time in infantry weapons in- 
struction; and 
field proficiency tests. 


TYPICAL of the work of Unit 
Number 1 is the “Proficiency” proj- 
ect, which seeks to produce a uni- 
versal or standard battery of indi- 
vidual performance tests. These will 
measure, at the basic training level, 
a man’s proficiency in the critical 
combat skills required of the soldier. 
Groups of tests are being developed 


at two levels. The first covers the fun- 
damental skills emphasized in basic 
combat training. The second reflects 
the specialized skills emphasized in 
the advanced infantry training. 
Scoring procedures are being made 
as objective as possible. This guar- 
antees that the tests measure what 
each trainee actually does rather than 
reflect the subjective judgment, dif- 
fering points of view, and scoring 
variations which could occur when 
such tests are administered by many 
people throughout the Army. Essen- 
tially non-verbal in nature, the tests 
will measure achievement in skills. 


ONCE this project is complete, it 
is anticipated that a standard pro- 
ficiency test battery will be an in- 
tegral part of the Army’s basic train- 
ing program. Among its practical 
advantages, it could be used to evalu- 
ate the soldier trained for combat 
and to determine the effects of any 
important changes in future train- 
ing. For example, the effectiveness 
of new or experimental training les- 
son plans, or the effect of lengthen- 
ing or shortening training time in a 
given subject, could be judged by 
the individual’s final achievement as 
measured by the tests. 

Introduction of a standard pro- 
ficiency test could make two impor- 
tant contributions to Army man- 
power analysis. First, such a test 
could clearly distinguish between 
men who do or do not acquire the 
desired degree of basic skill. This 
would permit the early progress 
of qualified trainees into advanced 
phases of training, while those less 
able could continue in a given course 
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until they reached satisfactory levels. 

Second, tests showing training 
skills attained by each basic trainee, 
when compared with results of his 
initial selection and classification 
tests, would provide a more realistic 
and accurate basis for classification 
and assignment. 


IN PLANNING the project, re- 
searchers discounted such subjects as 
“Interior Guard Duty” and “Mili- 
tary Justice” which did not pertain 
primarily to combat proficiency. Map 
reading and individual weapons in- 
struction, however, were considered 
particularly important. 

Once significant skills were iden- 
tified, it became evident that per- 
formance rather than written tests 
should be sought. There were sev- 
eral reasons for this. The skills 
taught in basic military training are 


The time required to assemble and disassemble the M1 rifle is tabulated 
as part of the “Proficiency” project. 


essentially of the performance rather 
than the verbal type. Therefore a 
work-sample test, which measures 
performance, is the most realistic and 
possesses the greatest validity. 
Illustrative of the nineteen indi- 
vidual tests is one involving mines 
and booby traps. The trainee is re- 
quired to disarm a fuze, locate a mine 
by probing with a bayonet, and con- 
ceal a mine properly. His score 
is determined by such factors as 
whether he properly inserts the 
safety pin and nail, probes in front 
on a 45 degree angle with sleeves 
out of the way, and covers the mine 
completely, smoothing the ground 
so that the mine is not noticeable. 
The “individual tactical training” 
test measures the soldier’s ability to 
comply with tactical doctrine. He is 
required to take the prone position, 
crawl or creep, fire from conceal- 
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ment, and assault a simulated en- 
emy. Details of his performance are 
checked closely. In firing from con- 
cealment, he is judged on the way 
he takes position and fires around a 
log, around a tree in prone position, 
and through a window. 


OTHER ‘TESTS determine the 
trainee’s proficiency in map reading, 
care and cleaning of equipment and 
clothing, first aid, signal communi- 
cations, and use of field fortifica- 
tions. There are nine tests of knowl- 
edge and use of weapons. These in- 
clude assembly and disassembly of 
the M1 rifle, automatic rifle, light 
machine gun and rocket launcher, 
and sight setting and adjustment 
tests for individual weapons. 

After the entire test battery is ad- 
ministered, grades are computed and 
each individual’s rating is graphed 


for future reference. These graphs 
point out the soldier’s weaknesses 
and strong points according to what 
he learns in training. As a further 
measure, company profiles are made, 
so that one unit’s training program 
can be compared with another’s in 
the same situation or at different 
stations. 

Research at Unit Number 2 cen- 
ters around problems of morale, mo- 
tivation and leadership. Since its or- 
ganization in 1952, this Unit has been 
engaged in such projects as a study 
of noncommissioned officer Leaders’ 
School graduates; effectiveness of 
combat rifle squads; Officer Candi- 
date Schools; ‘Fighter Factors”; 
training company effectiveness; and 
the various factors influencing Army 
career attractiveness. 


“FIGHTER FACTORS?” is an at- 


A trainee at The Armored Center, Fort Knox, is tested on his ability to 


adjust sights on the M1 rifle. 
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An “ataxiameter” is used to measure a soldier's rifle steadiness during 


marksmanship studies by Unit No. 1. 


tempt to solve one of the Army’s 
more pressing problems through the 
use of psychological research. In gen- 
eral, the study seeks to determine 
the differences between those soldiers 
who are effective in combat and those 
who are not. Specifically, work has 
centered around developing ade- 
quate measures which might deter- 
mine who is actually a good fighter. 

As the project began, various 
measures related to fighting ability 
were devised. A scale to evaluate 
such factors as attitude towards kill- 
ing, fatalism, loyalty to group, and 
attitude towards authority was de- 
veloped. With these tools, a research 
team from Unit Number 2 left for 
Korea early in July 1953. They ar- 
rived before the truce was declared 
and interviewed a large number of 
troops who had resisted the last en- 
emy offensive. About 220 men who 


had performed outstandingly in com. 
bat were identified and classified as 
“fighters.” About 190 others—those 
who had performed poorly — were 
classified as “non-fighters.” 


MEANWHILE, a second research 
team from Fort Ord had prepared 
a battery of test questions to be asked 
of each identified group. These tests, 
administered in Korea, covered most 
individual and group factors thought 
to be related to fighting ability. This 
permitted obtaining measures of the 
men’s abilities, interests and person- 
alities. 

A comparison of the test results 
revealed that certain differences ex- 
isted between the “fighter” and 
“non-fighter” groups. From these 
differences, a “typical” effective com- 
bat soldier emerges. 

The “typical” fighter, it was 
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found, exhibits a higher degree of 
social responsibility and is more tol- 
erant. He is more intelligent and is 
better able to use this intelligence 
effectively. He has more leadership 
potential. He possesses more mascu- 
line toughness; he is less feminine 
and less emotionally sensitive. He 
has more emotional stability and bet- 
ter personal adjustment. This, then, 
is the type of fighter the Army needs 
in combat. 

Conclusions stemming from the 
“Fighter Factors” project relate to 
the national manpower policy, clas- 
sification and assignment, training 
and composition of small combat 
teams in the Infantry. From it re- 
searchers conclude that if the Army 
is forced to accept combat men from 
the national manpower pool who are 
low in ability, the fighting potential 
of.the Army will suffer. Results of 
the study so far indicate that soldiers 
who are low in intelligence, emo- 
tional stability and maturity will 


ptobably make poor fighters. 


THE STUDY also reveals that 
after further research and develop- 
ment of personnel management tech- 
niques, changes can probably be ef- 
fected in classification and assign- 
ment procedures which would en- 
able the Infantry or other combat 
arms to get a higher proportion of 
potential fighters. In the selection of 
combat leaders from the squad level 
up, primary attention can be given 
to selecting men who, on the basis 
of test information, appear most 
likely to do well under the strain 
of combat. 

Some of the men sent to Korea 


from training camps in the United 
States did not do as well in combat 
as expected. Additional thought 
needs to be devoted to developing 
new methods of training which will 
turn more “non-fighters” into “‘fight- 
ers,” the study adds. 

As the “Fighter Factors” project 
continues, the Army will attempt to 
determine the proportion of fighters 
essential to effective combat per- 
formance of small units such as ma- 
chine gun, mortar, and recoilless rifle 
crews, and even larger units of pla- 
toon and company size. This means 
that, through testing, it might be 
possible one day for a battalion or 
regimental personnel section to or- 
ganize various crews or units with 
proportionate numbers of “fighters” 
and “non-fighters” to increase com- 
bat effectiveness. 


UNIT NUMBER 3 was organized 
in November 1953 at Fort Benning. 
Here the final phase of a HumRRO 
problem dealing with night firing 
of the M1 rifle was conducted. Un- 
der the code name of Moonlight, 
the project had been initiated by 
Army Field Forces as part of its 
search for improved methods and 
techniques in night firing training. 
The entire study is typical of the 
research problems peculiar to the 
Infantry which the unit undertakes. 

Experience against the Japanese 
in World War II and later against 
the Communists in Korea proved 
that the American combat soldier 
did not have full confidence in his 
own ability to fire his rifle at night 
with full effectiveness. This reduced 
the Army’s overall effectiveness in 
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night operations in Korea—a situa- 
tion, incidentally, which the Army 
has since overcome. 

Research teams went to work to 
provide a reliable method for teach- 
ing individual Infantry soldiers to 
see and shoot better at night. Once 
this was accomplished, the next ob- 
jective was to develop a transition- 
type night firing course with appro- 
priate problems which could be used 
for training a number of soldiers at 
once. The final objective was to de- 
velop a tactical problem in defense 
suitable for training integral squad- 
sized units in night firing. 


SUCCESSIVE phases of field re- 
seatch were conducted at Camp 
Rucker, Alabama, and at Fort Ben- 
ning in mid-1953. These studies re- 
vealed the conditions which must be 
met for firing the M1 rifle effectively 
under very low illumination (quar- 
ter-moon or less) without special 
sighting equipment. 

First, the rifleman must keep both 
eyes open. If one eye is closed, as in 
daylight firing, one-half of the total 
retinal area is obscured. As a result, 
the ability to notice differences in 
brightness of relatively large areas 
is lost. 

Second, the shooter must keep 
both eyes “high”—that is, sufficiently 
above any near intervening object, 
such as the rifle, so as to avoid any 
interference which would make it 
more difficult to see the target. 

Third, the shooter must use a 
“pointing” technique for sighting 
instead of using the sight on the 
muzzle as in daytime practice. 

Fourth, the rifleman will be tem- 


” 


porarily blinded by the muzzle flash 
of the rifle for from three to ten 
seconds after firing. 

Fifth, the shooter must check and 
improve alignment of his rifle from 
round to round. 


THE ARMY has utilized the re. 
sults of Moonlight in an interim 
revision of its training program. 
Night firing instruction for infantry. 
men is now conducted in four phases 
—familiarization firing, daytime cor- 
rective firing, night vision training, 
and night applicatory firing. 

In familiarization firing, troops go 
to the range at night, fire without 
special instruction, and observe their 
low scores. Troops then fire during 
daylight without sights and learn 
how to correct sighting as they 
would be compelled to do at night. 
Then they receive night vision train- 
ing and are taught the various prin- 
ciples and techniques which will help 
them to detect and identify targets 
at night. Final training is on the 
range at night where the men apply 
what they have learned in actual fir- 
ing. After completing night firing 
training, troops are ready for a pto- 
ficiency course. Should a soldier fail 
to obtain a satisfactory score, he is 
retrained and fires again. 


UNDERLYING the diversified ef- 
forts of all three Human Research 
Units is a single unifying objective 
—research to improve Army training 
and combat effectiveness. Many of 
the studies currently being carried 
on at Forts Knox, Ord and Benning 
have long-range implications for 
Army planners. Meanwhile, new data 
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continues to be brought to light on 
that most important subject—the man 
behind the trigger. Such research is 
concerned primarily with problems 
dealing with human abilities — and 
failings. For while the methods of 


‘waging war may undergo drastic 


changes in years ahead, the men who 
must learn to use those methods are 
likely to have the same human qual- 
ities of behavior and attitude that are 
studied today. 





Described as “a sniperscope with 2 
new look,” an improved device which 
provides a much sharper look at the 
enemy through gloom or total dark, 
has been developed by the Engineer 
Research and Development Labora- 
tories at Fort Belvoir, Virginia. The 
user can now sight and aim at a target, 
pinpointing it in total darkness at 
much greater ranges than was possible 
with the World War II model. 

The new, improved sniperscope con- 
sists of a weapon-mounted infrared 
source and telescopic image tube, 
powered by a battery pack worn by 
the user. Invisible rays emanating 
from the infrared source are reflected 








DARKNESS IS 
NO BARRIER 
TO THE 

SNIPERSCOPE 





back from objects in their path, then 
are picked up by the telescope so that 
a visible image appears before the 
operator in the telescope just above 
the weapon’s sights. 

Now being issued to troops, the im- 
proved model has a more accurate 
aiming device than its predecessors. 
More rugged construction and simpler 
operation cuts maintenance problems 
almost in half. Complete field main- 
tenance, which now is possible, will 
be facilitated and recharging the bat- 
teries will be simplified as present 
research is implemented. Research 
also is underway to cut down its weight 
—now 3144 pounds overall. 




















More Mobility onl. 














ROLLING DOWN THE RIVER is something new in plastics—a fifty-foot barge recently 
demonstrated for the Army. The vessel is made of lightweight plastic consisting of a 
central core of honeycombed cotton duck material impregnated with phenolic resin. The 
core is protected by layers of laminated fiberglass. Shipped in fifteen sections, it can be 
easily assembled in the water. 

The new barge weighs 10.2 tons, and draws only 21 inches when loaded with 5 tons 
of dry cargo (capacity 10 tons in deeper water). Powered by two 165-horsepower diesel 
engines, it is equipped with pushing “knees” so that it can also operate as a tugboat. 
The BSPI (Barge, Self-Propelled, Inland) was designed for the Army Transportation Corps 
for use on very shallow waters. 
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“ONE IF BY LAND OR TWO IF BY SEA” no longer applies to Army mobility require- 
ments, for the M-76 “Otter” will do the job in either element. Not only is the Army’s 
amphibious cargo carrier designed to be equally at home in water or on land, but it can 
be used in deep snow, swamps, marshes or heavy clinging sand. 

On land the M-76 travels on wide tracks that surround sixteen large pneumatic tires, 
four pairs on each side. A marine propeller can be lowered into position to supply motive 
power in water. 

With a capacity of 3000 pounds, the Otter will carry personnel as well as cargo. A 
135-horsepower air-cooled engine will send the vehicle along at speeds up to 30 miles 
an hour. An integral cable and power winch enables the M-76 to pull itself out of marshes 
or swamps in emergencies. 











And Superduck ————— 


VASTLY IMPROVED AND MORE POWERFUL than its World War II predecessor, the 
Superduck is the Army’s latest version of the famed amphibious DUKW. Technically 
known as Truck, Amphibious, 2/-ton, 6x6, XM147, the Superduck is capable of carrying 
a 4-ton payload overland, through heavy surf, or over soft beach sand. Speeds in excess 
of 50 miles an hour can be attained cross country. Afloat, the vehicle travels at 7 miles 
an hour. 

Among special features are its plastic cab, desert tires, and an automatic inflation 
system that maintains even tire pressure under all conditions. The vehicle has a cruising 
range of more than 500 miles, and can climb a 60 percent grade. Developed and 
engineered at Detroit Arsenal, the Superduck is being manufactured by the General 
Motors Truck and Coach Division at Pontiac, Michigan. 
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The difference between life and death may depend 
upon facilities of the Nation’s ultra modern 





Powerhouse for 


Medical Research 


PROM THEIR radioactively secure, 

ultra-modern eight story com- 
mand post on the grounds of Walter 
Reed Army Medical Center in Wash- 
ington, D. C., medical officers, scien- 
tists and technicians of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, United States Pub- 
lic Health Service and Veterans Ad- 
ministration are waging a never- 
ending war. 

Here in immaculate laboratories 
at the Armed Forces Institute of 
Pathology, they are carrying forward 
a mission important to all mankind 
—“To improve, by study of causes 
and effects of disease, the health of 
our fighting men and the people 
they defend.” 

To men of medicine throughout 
the world, the AFIP is known as an 
institution for the diagnosis, collec- 
tion and preservation of specimens 
and records relating to all diseases. 

Men and women of the Armed 
Forces are the sources of these speci- 
mens and records. By air, ship and 
train, medical installations forward 
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material to the Institute. Here it is 
studied and classified by some of the 
finest scientific minds in the world. 

Sometimes the AFIP diagnosis, 
telegraphed or radioed to far cor- 
ners of the globe, may mean the 
difference between life and death 
for a feverish serviceman. At other 
times, painstaking research by the 
AFIP scientists has revealed that 
symptoms which might have an- 
nounced a dread disease were in 
reality caused by another illness, 
more easily cured. 


TO FURNISH this consultation 
service, the Armed Forces Institute 
of Pathology brings together pathol- 
ogists, bacteriologists, chemists, tech- 
nicians, medical artists and photog- 
raphers and organizes them into a 
unit that is dedicated to the advance- 
ment of science in the service of 
humanity. 

Its four departments make it the 
most versatile organization of its kind 
in the world. These consist of the 
DEPARTMENT OF PATHOLOGY which 
is concerned with diagnosis, consul- 
tation, research and advanced train- 
ing in the pathology of diseases of 
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medico-military importance; the 
AMERICAN REGISTRY OF PATHOLOGY 
which operates 22 component regis- 
tries in special fields of pathology 
and serves as the central agency for 
a corresponding number of national 
medical, dental and veterinary so- 
cieties; the MEDICAL ILLUSTRATION 
SERVICE which is responsible for the 
collection, preparation, publication, 
exhibition, and file of medical illus- 
tration material of importance to 
the Armed Forces; and the MEDICAL 
Museum which exhibits materials of 
professional and historical impor- 
tance for the graduate study of phy- 
sicians and allied scientists, and for 
the education of laymen. 


HISTORICALLY, it was the Med- 
ical Museum which was the incubator 
of the Armed Forces Institute of 
Pathology. In 1862 the Army Medi- 
cal Museum was established as part 
of the sweeping wartime reorgani- 
zation of the Medical Department by 


then Surgeon General William A. 
Hammond. A laboratory was 
planned in which the pathologic ma- 
terial and related records of diseases, 
wounds and injuries incurred during 
the Civil War could be utilized for 
the training of medical officers and 
for research in methods to dimin- 
ish the mortality and suffering of 
soldiers. 

As early as 1888 the distinguished 
librarian and curator, John Shaw 
Billings, made the Museum facilities 
available to the civilian medical pro- 
fession on a co-operative basis. 


DURING its swiftly growing in- 
fancy, the Museum was moved from 
place to place in Washington, until 
it was finally lodged with the Army 
Medical Library in its present 
location. 

In 1901 Congress confirmed the 
national scope of the Army Medical 
Museum in legislation which stated: 
“That facilities for study and re- 


Architectural features of advanced design distinguish the new home of the 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology. 
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search .. . shall be afforded to sci- 
entific investigators and to duly 
qualified individuals ...”’ 

With the founding of the Ameri- 
can Registry of Pathology in 1922, 
the Museum and the civilian medical 
profession co-operated in accumulat- 
ing pathologic material and related 
records which were. to be used for 
study and teaching purposes. 


IT WAS DURING World War II 
that the Museum emerged as the 
central laboratory for pathology for 
the Army. In 1946 it was officially 
designated as the Army Institute of 
Pathology, and in 1949 became the 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathol- 
ogy. It now serves as the Central 
Laboratory of Pathology for the 


Army, Navy and Air Force, as well 
as for the Veterans Administration, 
and provides consultation for the 
Public Health Service and the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission. 

As constituted today, AFIP is un- 
der the management of the Surgeon 
General of the Army, and its board 
of governors is composed of the 
Surgeons General of all three sery- 
ices. The Directorship of the Insti- 
tute rotates among the three services, 
Currently, the Director is Brigadier 
General Elbert De Coursey, USA. 


SINCE MOVING into its new 
building early this year, the Armed 
Forces Institute of Pathology has be- 
come a Washington landmark. Its 
imposing atom-bomb resistant struc- 


Antique surgical instruments and other historical items are on display a 


the Institute's Medical Museum. 
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ture houses the most modern of lab- 
oratory equipment. Almost window- 
less, the building is completely air- 
conditioned, and is virtually a dream 
fulfilled to most of the distinguished 
doctors and scientists—military and 
civilian—on its rosters. 

Its innovations include a com- 
pletely equipped television and radio 
studio. Through these facilities, 
pathologists for the first time in his- 
tory can observe doctors as they per- 
form operations in nearby Walter 
Reed Army Hospital. 

Suspicious growths or tissues can 
be rushed through pneumatic tubes 
from the operating rooms to AFIP 
laboratories. There microscopic anal- 
ysis can quickly determine any mal- 
ignancy that may exist, and radical 
surgery may be prescribed and per- 
formed if necessary while the patient 
is still on the operating table. 

Less dramatic, perhaps, but just as 
impressive is the superb functional 
design of the entire laboratory sys- 
tem. Each section is built around a 
central service core that furnishes all 
needed utilities. 

A symbol for the future as well 
as a monument to the pioneers of 








A human heart, a plastic hand and 
a drawing of the broncho-tubular 
system are prepared for display by 
the Medical Illustration Service. 


past medical advances, the new home 
of the Armed Forces Institute of 
Pathology opens up even greater vis- 
tas for medical research by the 
Armed Services for the ultimate 
benefit of all mankind. 





Department of the Army General Order 88 directs that, effective 23 December 
1954, all research and development responsibilities and functions heretofore 
assigned to the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics and to the Assistant Chiefs of 
Staff, G-1 and G-3, are transferred to the Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans and 


Research. 


The Chief of Research and Development is responsible to the Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Plans and Research for planning, coordinating, supervising, and direct- 
ing all Army research and development. He is the program director of the Army 
Research and Development Primary Program. 












Army medics responded 


T HERE IS nothing new or un- 
usual about floods in East Paki- 
stan; they occur every year with 
monotonous regularity. But the 
flooding of the Brahmaputra and 
Ganges rivers which occurred last 
August was something out of the 
ordinary. It left some twenty million 
people homeless and inundated one- 
third of the land. 

When Pakistan asked the United 
States Government for aid, the 
Armed Forces moved with character- 
istic speed. Aid to East Pakistan was 
on its way almost overnight. 

During the early morning hours of 
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With almost twenty million homeless, 
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14 August, while relief planes were 
being readied to leave the United 
States east coast, the Department of 
the Army at Washington, D. C, 
alerted General John E. Hull at his 
Tokyo headquarters of the Far East 
Command. Far East Air Forces also 
received the warning order. 

Men of a medical unit of the 
Eighth U. S. Army in Korea went to 
work that Saturday morning with 
little idea they would be on the way 
to East Pakistan that night. A pre- 
ventive medicine officer in Japan 
on his way to play golf Saturday 
afternoon found himself on a plane 
bound for Pakistan that evening. 

The first giant C-124 Globemaster 
lifted off the Tachikawa Air Force 
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Base near Tokyo that night enroute 
to Korea to pick up advance ele- 
ments of the 37th Medical Company 
(Preventive Medicine) waiting at the 
Seoul City Airport. These soldiers 
were to operate vaccination and 
inoculation centers and _ supervise 
United States medical relief efforts. 


LESS THAN 36 hours after re- 
ceipt of the original alert order two 
Globemasters had landed in Dacca, 
East Pakistan, with medical aid men 
and supplies. 

American personnel immediately 
launched into a combined operation 
with Pakistan military and civilian 
agencies. In slightly more than a 
month some 750,000 Pakistanis were 
inoculated against cholera, countless 
others were treated for various ail- 
ments and hundreds of areas were 
sprayed with DDT compounds as a 
malaria preventive. 

In this operation, United States 
and Pakistan agencies were sup- 
ported by United Nations organiza- 
tions. The United States Government 
also called into action its Foreign 
Operations Administration, the U.S. 
Public Health Service and the Amer- 
ican Red Cross—in addition to major 
Defense agencies. 

The American medics brought 
their own mosquito nets, blankets, 
rations, stoves and mess gear, and 
were billeted in an unfinished hospi- 
tal building. In the first four. days 
FEAF flew in 149 officers and men 
and 70 tons of medical supplies. 

The Pakistan Army showed it was 
equal to the occasion by providing a 
detailed plan for inoculating the 
population against cholera, the dread 


disease so well known in Asia. 


D-DAY was set for 21 August. 
The mass inoculation was carried out 
by teams, each composed of two 
United States medics, two Pakistan 
Army medics, one Pakistan Arm 
soldier to keep a record of the num. 
ber inoculated and one Pakistan sol. 
dier to assist in keeping order. 

During the first day of operation, 
the U.S.-Pak Army medical teams 
inoculated 27,000 people. In the city 
of Naryanganj, the center of Paki- 
stan’s jute industry, there were 15 
teams at work. Because the entire 
city was under water, the combined 
medical teams lived on two steamers 
anchored in the river. 

By 30 August, the end of the first 
phase of the relief operation, some 
420,000 Pakistanis had received chol- 
era shots. The medical teams also 
treated persons suffering from other 
ailments. The individual Pakistani 
had little enthusiasm for the medic’s 
hypodermic needle, but when he 
learned rice and clothing were being 
distributed with each shot he wil- 
lingly took his place in line. 


BEFORE the mercy mission was 
over the arrival of Globemasters was 
a routine event. Pakistanis also 
saw C-119 Flying Boxcars for the 
first time and marveled at the 
amount of cargo they carried. 

Another strange sight greeted the 
natives on 28 August when a Globe- 
master landed and unloaded two 
helicopters. This was a “first” for the 
Air Force. Though previously cat- 
ried in crates, helicopters had never 
been transported ready for minimum 
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reassembling upon unloading. 

A total of 37 United States-Pak 
medical teams moved to 15 district 
and sub-divisional towns in the prov- 
ince by train, plane and boat to com- 
plete the second phase. 

Finally on 21 September the 
United States medics—agog with sto- 
ties of the customs and life of the 
people, and by now well versed in 
how many Pakistan rupees make a 
U. S. dollar, to mention only a few 
things newly learned—assembled at 


Dacca airport. Many had tales to tell 


of hospitality and gratitude encoun- 
tered in such exotic sounding towns 
as Mymensingh, Naryanganj, Taj- 
gaon, Bogra, Gopalganj, Gaibanda 
and Brahman Baria. 

As they took off by airlift for re- 
turn to Korea, their home station, 
they left behind ample evidence that 
the United States Government stands 
ever ready to assist the unfortunate 
with needed supplies, immediate 
help and comfort in time of disaster. 





——Victory is the Goal 


planning. 


of victory at sea and in the air. 


If it is pushed back, you lose. 





Among some circles today, there is sometimes a tendency to believe 
that modern wars may be quickly won by means of mass destruction 
weapons which will make unnecessary the operations of ground combat 
forces. No assumption could be more dangerous, if used as a basis for 


Entirely apart from the employment or non-employment of mass de- 
struction weapons, a primary issue in combat is the destruction of the 
enemy’s will to fight. Experience indicates that, when a people is devoted 
to its cause, its will to fight endures as long as its capability of fighting 
continues. In short, enemy resistance would continue so long as enemy 
armed forces could continue in combat. Ultimately, only ground forces 
can defeat enemy ground forces. And because enemy air and naval forces 
must operate from land bases, the seizure and occupation of such enemy 
bases by ground forces are important contributions to the achievement 


And finally, since defeat of the enemy armed forces is not an end in 
itself but only a means to an end, the victory must be consolidated. 
Domination over land and the enemy people occupying it must be gained 
and maintained, and only ground forces have the capability of so doing. 

Obviously, none of the Army’s tasks and missions can be carried out 
effectively, without full support and assistance from the air and naval 
members of the team. Control of the air and the sea is essential to the 
projection of our military power overseas. However, the location of Army 
units on the ground is a true index of the progress of armed warfare. 
There is a direct analogy in football. If your ball advances, you win. 


General Matthew B. Ridgway, Chief of Staff, United States Army ° 
in an address at the Citadel, Charleston, South Carolina 


7 December 1954. 
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SG Spells Security 


Private Gil Lampner 


i bemennard JAPAN he is 
known as SG—Security Guard. 
Actually he is a Japanese national 
whose job calls for the protection 
of American installations. His work, 
though, has double barreled signi- 
ficance. For while he is protecting 
American depots and warehouses 
from sabotage, pilferage and fire, 
he is also effectively relieving Amer- 
ican troops for specialized duties. 
The facilities he guards are vital. 
In the Kobe-Osaka area there are 36 
installations including the huge 
Kobe Quartermaster Depot and 
Kobe Port—important links in the 
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supply line to Korea and East Asia. 
Osaka, a busy Japanese commercial 
center, is the location of the Osaka 
Army Hospital and other key in- 
stallations. Over these the Japanese 
Security Guard keeps watch. 

The SG is a civilian, generally a 
family man 20 to 40 years old, hired 
by the Japanese Government under 
the Master Labor Contract to work 
for the Security Forces. Minimum 
physical and mental standards elimi- 
nate all but the most rugged and 
alert. Those qualifying are imme- 
diately taught such subjects as ex- 
terior and interior guard, weapons 
familiarization, unarmed defense 
and other security measures. Train- 
ing is according to the book, which 
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LerT —A platoon of Security 
Guards exercise with billy clubs. 


RiGHT — Off duty, the Guards 
play shogi and quaff green tea. 


BrLow—One of the men guards 
yessels at the Port of Kobe. 


frequently consists of U. S. Army 
feld manuals in translation. And 
the training never stops. 


WAGES equal to and sometimes 
higher than the national Japanese in- 
dustrial average are paid to the SG. 
He works 24-hour shifts, one day 
on, another off. While working, he 
catries a shotgun or a club. Some- 
times these are augmented by a most 
unusual auxiliary—a war dog from 
the Camp Kobe Military Police War 
Dog Detachment. Thieves and inter- 
lopers find the two a formidable 
combination. 

















Already the stamina and spirit of 
the SG has won the respect of pro- 
fessional soldiers. SG’s man a wintry 
station atop Mount Rokko near 
Kobe, where the temperature fre- 
quently drops below zero and the 
wind blows an icy 35 miles an hour. 
Typically, when one of the guards 
received word of his father’s death, 
he refused to leave his post until 
“properly relieved.” 

Records of the Camp Kobe Pro- 
vost Marshal’s Office indicate some 
of the ways in which the SG’s serve. 
At least six persons have been saved 
from drowning by SG’s on duty. 
Serious train wrecks have been avert- 
ed by their timely warnings, and 
numerous attempts at theft from 
Army warehouses have been foiled. 
In addition, untold thousands of 
dollars in property have been saved 
by alertness in detecting fires in 
their early stages. Thus in a variety 
of ways, the SG is proving to be 
more than just a hired man perform- 
ing a routine job. By his continuing 
vigilance, he multiplies and extends 
the effectiveness of our troops main- 
taining their security vigil in the 
Far East. 
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Chris L. Dvarecka 


Part I—Early Shots in the Dark 


HE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

American serviceman who right- 
fully regards his rifle as the “soldier’s 
best friend” may not realize that he 
also holds in his hands the sum total 
of military rifle history of the world. 

A product of advancing technol- 
ogy, his M1 rifle is the result of cen- 
turies of effort by huntsmen, war- 
riors, monks, burghers and kings. 
Perhaps more than any other artifact 
of civilization, there has been lav- 
ished on this weapon all manner of 
care and study—to make it swifter in 
action, more efficient, more deadly 
in its primary business than all of 
the weapons wielded by aggressors, 


CAPTAIN CHRIS L. DVARECKA, Mili- 
tary Police Corps-USAR, is Public Infor- 
mation Officer, Springfield Armory, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 
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thieves and unprincipled adversar- 
ies of yore. In its perfection lies the 
secret of victory and survival. 

Today’s infantryman, advancing 
to take the next rise of ground, 
grips in his hands the ultimate in the 
gunsmith’s art—itself the means for 
assuring success in battle when prop- 
erly applied. 

Like most important inventions, 
the evolution of the firearm is closely 
tied up with still other advances in 
medieval metal-working and chem- 
istry. Actually, development of small 
arms hinged upon the discovery of 
gunpowder. Some researchers have 
contended that the explosive was 
first brought to Europe by returning 
Crusaders who learned of it from 
the Arabs, who allegedly employed 
it at the siege of Mecca in 690 A.D. 
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Facts, however, disprove that con- 
tention, for while there is adequate 
ptoof that the use of inflammable 
compounds was known by the an- 
cients, there is still no evidence that 
gunpowder—particularly as a pro- 
pellant—was known before the thir- 
teenth century. 

Prior to that time, the existence 
of such weapons of offense as Greek 
Fire, melted fat or tallow projectiles 
fired by ballista, slings or bows, has 
been definitely established. But no- 
where is there mentioned any sub- 
stance resembling gunpowder. 


WHERE AND WHEN, then, did 
gunpowder first appear? The best 
answer, as established by historians, 
isin a manuscript by a monk named 
Marcus Graecus. Written in Greek 
around 1250 A.D., this manuscript 
mentioned not only Greek Fire for- 
mulas, but also specific formulas for 
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gunpowder (ignis volans). The for- 
mula specified: “1 part quick sul- 
phur, 2 parts willow charcoal, 6 
parts saltpeter.” Gunpowder made 
in this manner was too powerful for 
use in weapons made even in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

Discovery of gunpowder led to 
the next natural step—its employment 
as a propellant. Exactly when and 
where tubes were first used with a 
charge of gunpowder to force the 
flight of a projectile is also not defi- 
nitely known. From the facts on 
hand, it is definite that bronze tubes 
were used from 1081 to 1181 A.D. 
to direct inflammable mixtures. 


CHINESE annals of 1259 A.D. 
mention the use of a “fiery powder” 
in bamboo tubes. These wooden 
tubes were wrapped with hide, hemp 
or similar winding and then loaded 
from the muzzle with alternate 
charges of powder and an incendiary 
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ball. The last mentioned devices, op- 
erated on the Roman candle prin- 
ciple, were not actually guns but 
forerunners of the modern flame- 
thrower. They were used to start 
fires and not to make an opening 
by projectile force. 

Whether the hand gun evolved 
from the siege or defense gun, was 
a contemporary, or was an entirely 
separate development is currently 
impossible to establish. Early records 
also rarely distinguished between 
heavy ordnance and hand guns. It 
was only at a later date that tapes- 
tries and drawings provided positive 
evidence on this phase of small arms 
evolution. 

One of the earliest authentic illus- 
trations of a true gun appeared in 
the famous “Millimete Manuscript,” 
which included drawings of typical 
cannon of that day as decorations. 
The illustrations show a_bottle- 
shaped weapon on a four-legged 
platform loaded with a huge pro- 
jecting “bolt.” Some historians state 
that King Edward III mounted five 
of these cannon on a hill near Crecy 
and that the same cannon played a 
major part in the defeat of the 
French. Other records, however, 
make no mention of them. 

Still encountered in the fourteenth 
century is the careless use of terms 
which could mean either heavy ord- 
nance or hand guns. The Italians 
identified their early weapons as 
bombardes, the Germans piischen, 
the Dutch vogheleer, and the French 
as quenon ot canon. 


EARLIEST DATA on the use of 
small arms comes from Italian 


sources. The first such small arms— 
now called ‘cannon locks” — were 
usually of cylindrical form and were 
approximately nine inches long, ex- 
clusive of the staff or pike to which 
they were attached. Made of cast 
bronze, brass, or wrought iron, some 
of these guns were equipped with 
chambers while others had straight 
bores that actually had no lock but 
were ignited through a touch hole 
on the top of the barrel. The muzzle 
usually had a thick outer ring for 
strengthening purposes. The rear of 
the cylinder was equipped with a 
slot to receive the staff which in turn 
was fastened into place by leather 
or iron bands. 

Curiously enough, the gunpowder 
of that day was not on a par with 
advances in rifle technology. Granu- 
lated gunpowder was unknown. A 
wad of soft wool was placed be- 
tween the propelling charge and the 
projectile to give the gas pressure 
opportunity to build up. This was 
due to the low saltpeter content of 
the compound which coupled with 
the powdered form resulted in a very 
slow combustion. 


A STUDY of ancient tapestries 
and manuscripts reveals that both 
metal balls and bolts were used as 
projectiles. Balls were of iron, lead 
or brass. The bolts were similar to 
the cross-bow missiles and were press 
“feathered.” 

These first forms of firearms were 
usually aimed with one hand. The 
staff was held under the arm while 
a lighted coal or a hot iron was 
placed against the touch hole. 

Italy recorded the greatest ad- 
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vances in firearms development dur- 
ing the early fourteenth century. Si- 
multaneously Flanders and Germany 
were also developing appliances of 
war. The Belgians, however,. sold 
their developments abroad while the 
Germans used their discoveries as 
means of conquest. 

Italian records were also the best 
organized. Part of a series of Italian 
frescoes which gave historians a clue 
to the development of hand guns 
was created in 1340 by Paolo del 
Maistro Neri in a small town near 
Sienna, Italy. These frescoes include 
scenes of land and naval battles with 
one panel showing very clearly the 
attack on a castle. In this scene, the 
besiegers used cannon while the de- 
fenders fired back with bows and 
hand cannons. These hand cannons 
were true hand guns since they were 
metal tubes fastened to sticks but 
fired by one man with a lighted coal. 

No English records have as yet 
been found which deal specifically 
with hand guns during the same pe- 
riod. Ample proof does exist, how- 
ever, of the extensive use of gun 
powder. The English longbow con- 
tinued as a dominant influence. Not 
until the War of the Roses (1455- 
85) is mention made of hand guns. 


FOR SMALL ARMS historians, 
the year 1399 is a significant turn- 
ing point for it was in that year that 
the Tannenberg handgun linked the 
hazy past with the beginning of fac- 
tual small arms history. 

During the fourteenth century 
Vesta Tannenberg in Hesse was the 
rendezvous of a bandit group which 
terrorized the German countryside. 


The stronghold was stormed in 1399 
and leveled to the ground. Excava- 
tions in 1849 brought to light a com- 
plete weapon of that time—the Tan- 
nenberg handgun. It consisted of a 
bronze barrel 13 inches long, weigh- 
ing 23/4, pounds and with a bore 
diameter of about 1.43 inches. 

The casting was hexagonal with 
a reinforcing link around the muzzle. 
The inside of the barrel was of two 
dimensions with a large diameter 
section at the rear forming the pow- 
der chamber. The barrel then sloped 
down sharply as in modern bottle- 
necked chambers. The gun carried 
a touch hole bored from the top of 
the barrel straight down, with a shal- 
low depression at the barrel top, to 
hold the priming. 


FROM THIS point on, the hand- 
gun saw many stages of develop- 
ment. This included longer barrel 
length, more practical stocks, better 
bores, stronger barrels, the addition 
of a flash pan and more careful 
metal work. Sights were still not in 
general use because the priming con- 
tinued to be ignited by hand. 

The hook or “hak” next appeared. 
It absorbed recoil and except for the 
mechanical firing of the priming, 
the first effective military handgun— 
the Hargquebus—had arrived. 

By 1430, a new weapon followed 
which changed the concept of con- 
temporary warfare. This was the 
Matchlock. 

The earliest stage of the Match- 
lock was the “Serpentine.” The dis- 
tinguishing feature of this gun was 
an iron bar bent to form a reverse 
“§” and attached to the stock. The 














The 1763 Charleville Flintlock manufactured at St. Etienne, France, fur- 
nished the pattern for the first Springfield musket. 


match was held in a separate section 
at the top. For firing purposes a sol- 
dier aimed the piece and pushed the 
“serpentine” with his left index fin- 
ger, thus dropping the lighted match 
into the flash pan. 

Refinements to the “serpentine” 
soon followed. They included both 
breech and muzzle sights, a needle 
for cleaning the touch hole and an 
iron ramrod slung below the barrel. 


THE NEXT STEP in small arms 
development was the introduction 
of the Wheel-lock—a small steel 
wheel with grooved edges mounted 
in a frame, and with a chain and a 
strong spring attached. A piece of 
flint held in the vise of the firing 
head was pulled down until it rested 
on the circumference of the wheel 
which entered the bottom of the fir- 
ing pan. The pulling of the trigger 
freed the wheel and rubbed the flint. 
The resulting sparks set off the prim- 
ing and loosed the shot. 

The prohibitive cost of the Wheel- 
lock and the uncertainty of its effec- 
tiveness brought about the advent of 
the original Flintlock in the year 
1525. So great was the influence of 
the Flintlock that it served as a stand- 
ard arm for two hundred years. 

The weapon was a practical com- 
bination of Spanish and French ord- 
nance ideas. Basically it consisted of 
a right angle pan cover of steel 


which was struck and then thrown 
back by the hammer, thereby expos- 
ing the priming to the sparks which 
poured down as the flint scraped 
against the hinged pan cover. 


THE FLINTLOCK superseded the 
Matchlock in the British Army about 
1690. The nickname ‘Brown Bess” 
was attached to it at a later date— 
probably due to the combination of 
the brown colored barrel and the 
popular but mistaken idea that it 
was introduced in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The French also had their ver- 
sion of the early Flintlock. French 
ordnance became world renowned 
through the establishment of arms 
factories at Charleville, Maubege and 
St. Etienne around 1718. The “Char- 
leville 1746,” first official French 
standard small arms pattern, was 
produced in that year. With only 
minor variations this arm remained 
in official use until the introduction 
of the percussion lock in 1842. 

One variation of the French Flint- 
lock, model 1763, was brought over 
by Marquis de Lafayette and was 
used by elements of General Wash- 
ington’s forces during the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

From this point onward, the de- 
velopment of military small arms 
took place, to a large extent, in 
America. 


Part II, describing the American era of rifle development, will 
appear in next month’s issue of ARMY INFORMATION DIGEST. 
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Adding a new dimension to Army operations, 
whirlybirds and fixed wing aircraft make possible 


Tactical Aerial Mobility 


Lieutenant Colonel Frank G. Forrest 


1 es ENEMY, after initial suc- 

cesses, has been stopped on the 
east bank of the Colorado River, 
where the American 20th Field Army 
had fallen back to its prearranged 
defensive line in the Yellow Moun- 
tains east of the river. The Field 
Army commander immediately or- 
ders a counter-offensive. 

Following a heavy bombardment 
by artillery and guided missiles, the 
201st Infantry Division begins to 
advance, routing the enemy. As he 
retreats, the enemy destroys the re- 
maining bridge across the Colorado 
River and assumes a defense of the 
west bank. 

While this is going on, three util- 
ity helicopters hover near the enemy. 
Their television cameras scan the 
area, relaying the action as it hap- 
pens to three TV screens in the divi- 
sion command post. The division 
commander, noting that the enemy 
is in retreat, orders the tactical trans- 
port helicopters attached to his di- 
vision to prepare for action. Pro- 
visions for their employment had 
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been pre-planned before the counter- 
offensive began. 

On orders from the division CP, 
the tactical transport helicopters 
stand by in the area of one of the 
796th Regiment’s battalions, which 
has been held in reserve. The divi- 
sion commander decides to continue 
the offensive by a tactical vertical 
envelopment. He orders the reserve 
battalion to move across the river 
by helicopter to establish a bridge- 
head. This will insure continuity in 
pressing the attack despite the ob- 
stacle of a knocked-out bridge. 


WHEN ORDERS from division 
teach the reserve battalion, Opera- 
tion Crossover starts. As infantry 
and their equipment begin loading 
into the waiting helicopters, an in- 
tensive artillery preparation for the 
assault begins. This includes barrages 
of shell-fire from long-range artil- 
lery pieces. In a few minutes, the 
huge rotors of the helicopters are 
spinning and the aircraft take off, 
carrying some forty men each. As 
they reach an altitude of about three 
hundred feet, they move toward the 
landing zone in flights spaced at 
two minute intervals. 
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Meanwhile, one of the TV heli- 
copters hovering near the enemy 
zone picks up the incoming friendly 
aircraft. The division commander is 
able to view both the river bank and 
his assault helicopters. Shortly be- 
fore the helicopters land on the en- 
emy’s side of the river, friendly ar- 
tillery fires smoke shells into the 
area for concealment, and the long- 
range artillery fire ceases. 


AS THE FIRST flight reaches the 
landing site, the aircraft descend 
rapidly, but carefully, to discharge 
their load of men and equipment. 
Troops disembark to take up de- 
fensive positions, and the helicop- 
ters again become airborne to make 
room for the other flights to follow. 

The vertical assault continues. 
Meanwhile the first flight turns to 
the task of shuttling other troops 
and equipment of the regiment 
across the river so that the perimeter 
can be expanded quickly and the 
pursuit of the enemy continued. 

Thus ends the first phase of Oper- 
ation Crossover, a river crossing dur- 
ing the early fighting of a hypotheti- 
cal war of the not-too-distant future. 
In this particular instance, the cross- 
ing could be attributed to the far- 
sighted men who organized Army 
tactical transport aviation and devel- 
oped such techniques. 

In the present-day Army, thirty-six 
helicopter transport companies are 
being organized and trained. Already 
one of these units, the 6th, has served 
with distinction in Korean combat. 
Although such techniques as the river 
crossing must still be considered as 
hypothetical, the primary mission of 


these outfits at present is to provide 
tactical aerial mobility for the Army, 


THE 6TH Helicopter Transport 
Company, first of its kind to be or. 
ganized in the Army, made its off. 
cial debut in Texas in 1952 during 
Exercise Long Horn. Although it 
was not fully equipped, the company 
proved its value in many ways, It 
was used to transport troops and sup- 
plies and to evacuate wounded; it 
also proved its versatility by air con- 
trol of ground traffic. During the 
maneuvers, the 6th used H-13E’s, 
but has since been equipped with 21 
H-19’s and only two H-13’s, accord- 
ing to established Tables of Organi- 
zation and Equipment for such units, 

The H-19 is a utility helicopter 
capable of carrying six fully equip- 
ped troops or about 1200 pounds of 
cargo. It is powered by a 600 horse- 
power engine and can cruise at 82 
miles an hour. (See “Army Avia- 
tion—From Cubs to ’Copters,” Octo- 
ber 1954 DiGEsT.) 

In the field of reconnaissance heli- 
copters, the Army uses the H-13 and 
the H-23. In contrast with the H-19, 
these are two-place aircraft capable 
of carrying a pilot and two litter 
patients, or two persons sitting 
abreast. In addition to evacuation of 
wounded, they can be used for recon- 
naissance, wire-laying, resupply and 
liaison missions. 

The third class of Army helicopter 
is designated the tactical transport 
helicopter and includes such aircraft 
as the H-21, H-34 and H-37. 


THE HELICOPTER has the abil- 
ity to land and take off from almost 
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any type of terrain and in a space 
only slightly larger than its own 
length and rotor span. It does not 
need highways or landing strips, nor 
does rough terrain interfere with its 
operations. Its speed when airborne 


permits the transporting of more 


troops and equipment in a shorter 
time, with less manpower, than is 
possible by conventional transporta- 
tion. Although it may not replace 
land vehicles entirely, its use will 
relieve congestion on heavily trav- 
eled roads near the front lines. 

But transporting men and material 
are not its only use. The helicopter’s 
adaptability was dramatically evident 
during the recent conflict in Korea, 
where it was widely used in the evac- 
uation of wounded. Literally hun- 
dreds of reports related how lives 
were saved by speedy evacuation 
from the front to medical facilities 
in rear areas. 

A press release from Korea high- 
lights the part it played there. ““Heli- 
copter pilots, in thousands of mercy 
flights on the X Corps front alone, 
established a life-saving technique 
which the flyers themselves believed 
to be destined for bigger things in 
future combat. In X Corps, where 
some of the toughest mountain fight- 
ing of the war raged, the four-pilot 
8192d Helicopter Detachment in ten 
months alone flew 1522 wounded 
soldiers from foxhole territory to the 
X Corps 8209th Mobile Army Sur- 
gical Hospital, its ‘parent’ unit. 

“A few of the men, carried to the 
hospital on litters strapped to the 
helicopter, were dead on arrival. But 
the vast majority lived because they 
wete speedily transported to the 


medical aid they desperately needed.” 
No wonder that, to the soldiers in 
Korea, the helicopter was a mechani- 
cal “angel of mercy.” 


THESE AIRCRAFT have been put 
to many other uses, both in combat 
and in peacetime operations. In 1950, 
for example, the 30th Base Engineer 
Topographic Battalion completed the 
survey and mapping of the Seward 
Peninsula, Alaska, in one year—a 
task which would ordinarily require 
six years if conventional methods 
were employed. 

Although the helicopter is the lat- 
est type aircraft used by the Army 
and is of special interest because it 
differs from the conventional air- 
craft, it has not replaced the fixed- 
wing plane in many respects. There 
is a definite requirement for both 
types in the Army, and this require- 
ment will continue to grow as the 
complexity of warfare increases. 


ALREADY Army aviation has es- 
tablished itself as an integral part 
of the entire Army organization. 
Without Army aviation today’s mod- 
ern infantry or armored division 
would be as obsolete and difficult to 
control as an ox-team on the New 
Jersey turnpike. World War II 
proved the soundness of this think- 
ing, and Korea has amplified it fur- 
ther, if that was necessary. 

To illustrate, observe the working 
of a modern Army Headquarters. 
The operations officer of an Army 
in combat no longer need spend days 
traveling over bumpy, congested 
roads to inspect front-line troops. 
He goes to the air strip near Army 
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headquarters, climbs into an L-20 of 
the Army’s Aviation Detachment, 
and is on his way. 

The aircraft in which he rides is 
nicknamed the Beaver; it was orig- 
inally designed for use in the wilder- 
ness of northern Canada by bush pi- 
lots needing an aircraft which could 
withstand rough treatment and fly in 
all kinds of weather. Now adopted 
by the Army, it fulfills requirements 
for ruggedness, stability and ability 
to land and take off in a short dis- 
tance on unimproved fields. Cruising 
at 125 miles an hour, the L-20 carries 
the operations officer to division 
headquarters in a matter of minutes, 
landing on a small dirt airstrip 
hacked out of the trees and bushes. 

Following a conference with the 
division operations officer, he again 
becomes airborne, heading for a for- 
ward regimental headquarters. There 
he confers with the operations and 
intelligence officers. Should he wish 
to make an aerial reconnaissance of 
the regimental front-line position, he 
uses an L-19 or H-13 belonging to 
the regimental aviation detachment. 


THE L-19 is the latest tactical 
type observation aircraft of the fixed- 
wing class especially built for the 
Army. Cruising along at 100 miles 
an hour, the operations officer on 
reconnaissance might note another 
L-19 spotting artillery fire for one 
of the division’s field artillery bat- 
talions. It is immediately apparent 
why these planes are essential in 
every division. As he watches, the 
observer in the other L-19 adjusts 
artillery fire on enemy targets. 

As he speeds along, the G-3 may 


well ponder the words of Captain 
Ashby Snow, who in speaking of 
Korean action in 1952, said: “The 
L-19, which could fly anywhere ex. 
cept [into] the inside of a Chinese 


.mortar tube, was the Army’s prin. 


cipal aid in unwrapping Red camou- 
flaged positions. Chinese troops were 
forced to become experts at camou- 
flage largely because the Army’s 
L-19’s seldom missed a trick when 
it came to spotting gun and troop 
positions. On observation flights at 
100 miles an hour, it was pretty easy 
to note any change in the ‘scenery’ 
from the day before. 

“Our L-19’s were a big thorn in 
the enemy’s side. The faster-than- 
sound Air Force planes weren't too 
good at ripping the lid off Red cam- 
ouflage, but the L-19’s were the 
dream answer. We could get down 
to within a couple of hundred feet 
from the ground and, at that speed, 
camouflage would stick out like a 
sore thumb. After that it was just 
a matter of reaching for the radio,” 
Captain Snow noted, “and the artil- 
lery did the rest.” 

On returning to the regimental 
airstrip, the operations officer te- 
marks that in the half-hour over the 
front he learned more than he could 
from the reports of six ground ob- 
servers. His trip completed, he te- 
turns to Army headquarters. 


EVEN as the pilot taxis in and 
parks, an L-23 roars into the air on 
its regular courier trip to corps and 
division headquarters. This low- 
wing, retractable gear type aircraft 
is a light transport powered by two 
engines. It can cruise at 170 miles 
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an hour and carries five passengers 
and a pilot. 


THE GROWTH and use of Army 
aviation, it should be noted, does not 
infringe on the mission normally 
performed by the Air Force. For one 
thing, the Army is limited as to the 
weight and size aircraft it can use. 
An agreement reached by the Army 
and Air Force in May 1949 limited 
the Army to fixed-wing aircraft not 
exceeding 2500 pounds when empty 
and rotor-wing aircraft not exceed- 
ing 3500 to 4000 pounds when 
empty. However, another agreement 
concluded in November 1951 re- 
moved this limitation. 

In November 1952 definite re- 
strictions on weight and size of fixed- 
wing aircraft were again imposed. 
This latest “Memorandum of Un- 
derstanding Relating to Army Or- 
ganic Aviation” placed a maximum 
weight of 5000 pounds, when empty, 
on fixed-wing aircraft, but it made 
no mention as to the size of Army 
helicopters. 

The same Memorandum declares 
that the Army’s use of the aircraft is 
limited to reconnaissance, control of 
Army forces, command liaison and 
courier missions; wire laying; medical 
evacuation; artillery and mapping 
surveys; and the movement of tactical 
units and supplies in the combat zone. 
As determined by the Army in con- 
formance with the Memorandum 
relative to the movement of tactical 
units, the Army will carry out a func- 
tion to be known as Tactical Trans- 
port Aviation. 


EXPERIENCE has shown that 
Army aviation can perform its mis- 
sions most effectively only when the 
means of doing so are under direct 
control of the Army commander who 
needs it to accomplish his overall 
objectives. Accordingly, the Army 
commander commands his aviation 
units just as he does other compo- 
nents of his organization. 

These conditions of assignment, 
mission and control constitute the 
principal distinction between Army 
aviation and those functions of the 
Air Force units that support Army 
operations. 

Army aviation today is a growing 
organization, and the need for it is 
being realized even more acutely as 
time passes. With the air world cur- 
rently dominated by a race for speed, 
size and increased load-carrying ca- 
pabilities, Army aircraft may not 
make the headlines like the more 
spectacular jets and huge transports. 
Nevertheless this does not detract 
from their vital importance to the 
defense and combat capability of the 
Nation. 


CERTAINLY the fact is already 
evident that a modern infantry, ar- 
mored or airborne division, or an 
Army, cannot be fully effective with- 
out Army aviation. Army aircraft— 
along with the men who fly them 
and the mechanics who maintain 
them—are simply a “means to an 
end” in the complex pattern of our 
national defense effort. 





























Close-ups of the Army in peace and war give 
the American public a keener understanding of 





i ie PRESENTING the Army to the 

public, showing often surpasses 
telling. Certainly this runs true in 
the case of the Army’s television 
film series, The Big Picture. Now in 
the midst of its fourth season on the 
air, the program ranks as one of the 
Army’s most successful means for 
national public relations. 

Today some 394 of the 417 tele- 
vision stations in United States and 
its possessions carry the show to an 
estimated audience of fifty million 
viewers each week. As early as 1952, 





MASTER SERGEANT STUART QUEEN, 
on duty in Radio-Television Branch, Pub- 
lic Information Division, Department of 
the Army, has appeared as host-narrator 
of “The Big Picture.” 


Master Sergeant Stuart Queen 





a survey of television stations by the 
trade magazine Billboard rated it the 
Nation’s outstanding public service 
film program. 

Others rate it high, too. One com- 
mentator wrote in praise of The Big 
Picture: “The television industry 
readily accepts it because it tells a 
public service story in an interesting 
manner without the flag-waving mo- 
notony so often associated with films 
of this type.” 

Indeed, The Big Picture provides 
the public with a closeup of military 
operations it has seldom, if ever, 
seen before—a story written in blood 
and bravery, based on action film 
taken in combat, in occupied areas 
and in training camps. 
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The first series of thirteen half- 
hour programs which appeared in 
1951 told the story of the Eighth 
Army fighting in Korea and in- 
cduded interviews in which enlisted 
men and company grade officers 
were spotlighted. The scope of later 
ptogtams was broadened to include 
the Army’s responsibilities around 
the world. 

While still keeping up its Korean 
coverage, The Big Picture began to 
focus on Europe, the Arctic, the Car- 
ibbean and other places where our 
troops are on duty. It also covered 
the role of the Women’s Army 
Corps, the Chaplains, the Medical 
Corps and other service organiza- 
tions. Today it continues to present 
vivid documentary-type reporting on 
combat training, new weapons, equip- 
ment and research. 


AUDIENCES in the millions fol- 


lowed the Korean conflict on their 

television screens as it was photo- 
gtaphed by Signal Corps combat 
cameramen. Many special aspects of 
the Army have been shown in epi- 
sodes from more recently released 
series such as “Soldier in Berlin,” 
“Guided Missiles,’ and ‘Exercise 
Flash Burn.” 

In the current series, viewers learn 
about the duties, training, equipment 
and traditions of the Army branches 
in such films as “Border Town 
Story,” ‘Nerves of the Army,” 
“Battlefields of Yesterday,” “Soldier 
in Austria,” ‘““Okinawa—Keystone of 
the Pacific,” and “NATO—Partners 


in Peace.” 


Like many successful shows, The 
Big Picture’s initial popularity came 
as a surprise. First tried out in Sep- 
tember 1951, the program owes its 
inception to the alertness of Lieuten- 
ant Carl Bruton, then Radio-Tele- 





"On location” shots for “The Big Picture’ included this scene filmed at 


historic Mount Vernon. 
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vision officer for the Military Dis- 
trict of Washington. Believing that 
much of the Korean combat film 
taken by Signal Corps cameramen 
was missing a potential audience 
among television viewers, he per- 
suaded a local station, WTOP, to 
give him thirty minutes of broadcast 
time. With a few combat film bulle- 
tins and personnel from Fort Myer 
on hand to be interviewed, Bruton 
went before the cameras. 


NO ONE expected much of an 
audience reaction, yet the response 
was immediate and all of it was 
favorable. With television viewers 
asking for more, the Public Infor- 
mation Division, Department of the 
Army, agreed to put the show on 
film and offer it free to stations 
across the country. The production 
job went to the Signal Corps Picto- 
rial Center at Astoria, Long Island, 
already turning out training films. 

By July 1953, the number of sta- 
tions carrying The Big Picture series 
had increased to 140, and by August 
1954 had jumped to the astonishing 
total of 310 stations. Newly added 
stations often go back to the first 
program of the series and have used 
as many as five programs a week to 
catch up with the current releases. 

In many cities and communities 
the programs are carried on most, 
and in some cases all, of the tele- 
vision stations operating in the area. 
Wherever possible, the series has 
been staggered where two or more 
stations have scheduled the series to 
avoid duplicating sequences. In all, 
it reaches 90 per cent of the TV 
market areas in the United States 


and its possessions. 


TODAY’S SHOW is a joint proj- 
ect of the Signal Corps Pictorial 
Center and Radio-Television Branch 
of the Public Information Diyi. 
sion, Department of the Army. Sey. 
enty prints of each program are 
circulated. Each station schedules the 
show individually, sometimes featur. 
ing a live presentation by a local 
Army representative who may inter- 
view Army personnel as a tie-in with 
the week’s program. 

The Army permits commercial 
sponsorship at the local level, since 
a sponsor usually will pay for better 
viewing time, but requires that the 
sponsorship be of a dignified nature 
and that commercials receive appro- 
val beforehand. Where programs are 
on a sustaining basis, they carry an 
Army recruiting commercial. Promo- 
tional material for the show itself is 
handled by local public information 
officers; their work in asking nearby 
stations to schedule The Big Picture 
has contributed greatly to its success. 


FOR ALL its popularity, however, 
the show has kept to its low budget 
restrictions. The producer has access 
to all film taken in the field and 
elsewhere by Signal Corps cameta- 
men. To date some two hundred mil- 
lion feet of film have been reviewed. 

But getting sufficient quantities of 
suitable film to satisfy a medium 
which gulps down material in huge 
amounts remains a constant prob- 
lem. Camera crews sometimes have 
to go on location to shoot the foot- 
age which cannot be found in the 
Pictorial Center’s vast film library. 
One short cut, however, saves mon- 
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daily life of the front line soldier. 


ey. Once the producer has his camera 
crew and lighting arranged on the 
sound stage, he shoots the openings 
and closings of several shows. 

Most successful television shows 
depend on the drawing power of a 
well-known personality, yet The Big 
Picture does not feature any single 
person or name. It features the Army 
and the men and women who com- 
pose it, not as individuals but as 
members doing their part in a skilled 
professional organization. 


TYPICAL programs have dealt 
with “The Army Combat Team’’—an 
account of Infantry, Artillery, Armor 
and Army Aviation with the Eighth 
Army in Korea; “The Citizen Sol- 
dier”’—a description of the Army’s 


On the spot film coverage of the Korean combat included many details in th 
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information and education facilities; 
“The Combat Soldier” —a close-up 
of Army training and maneuvers; 
“Duty, Honor Country’—the life of 
a cadet at West Point; and ‘‘The 
Army Reserve Team” —a_ pictorial 
coverage of the Army Reserve and 
Reserve Officers Training Corps. 

One of the programs in the cur- 
rent series is “Fifteen Forty-Five,” a 
documentary depicting Army activi- 
ties around the world at 1545 hours. 
For 28 minutes, the hands on the 
clock are stopped as the camera re- 
cords close-ups of soldiers on duty in 
Korea, Japan, Alaska, Greenland, 
Europe and the Middle East. Time 
and space are telescoped to give TV 
viewers an insight into the Army’s 
multitudinous tasks. 
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TO MAINTAIN its popularity 
with the public and remain within 
the bounds of Army policy keeps 
four script writers busy. Ideas for 
new shows originate both among the 
production staff at the Signal Corps 
Pictorial Center and at the Army’s 
Public Information Division. Cover- 
age of the Army Language School, 
for example, was based on an article 
in the ARMy INFORMATION DIGEST. 

Often the writers must develop an 
idea from the film on hand. When 


some particularly good footage is’ 


sent in from the field, a call to 
Washington may suggest that it be 
incorporated into a coming program. 
In any event, production work 


stays about three weeks ahead of 
distribution. 


CURRENTLY there are about 
thirty-five million television sets in 
the United States. Each week some 
fifty thousand new sets go into more 
living rooms across the country, and 
meanwhile the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has authorized 
many new stations. As long as the 
Army has the job of giving the pub- 
lic factual information and profes- 
sional opinion, television —in the 
form of The Big Picture film seties— 
seems to be a most rewarding meth- 
od of telling its story to the Ameri- 
can public. 





-——Telling the Army Story 


“This Is Your Army,” a feature-length 
color documentary on the Army’s role 
in training and defense, has been re- 

- leased for showing in thousands of 
motion picture theaters across the 
country. Prepared by Movietone News 
for the Army, the film has been en- 
dorsed by critics as “first class enter- 
tainment” and is slated to receive the 
Parents Magazine Medal Award of 
Special Merit. 





Mobility is not confined to troops 
on maneuvers or in the field. In the 
First Army Area, Mobile Instructional 
and Demonstration Team caravans 
have been taking the classsroom to the 





reserves—and to many other interested 
military personnel as well. 

One team made up of members of 
the 533d Quartermaster Battalion, Fort 
Devens, Massachusetts, has appeared 
during the last twelve months before 
audiences totaling more than 60,000. 
Between now and July 1955, it will 
visit 49 different localities, where its 
six-man team will demonstrate spe- 
cialized equipment, latest type rations, 
cold-weather clothing and equipment, 
aerial food delivery and food service 
field equipment. 

Other First Army I&D teams includ- 
ing Signal and Provost Marshal units 
are making similar tours, conveying 
instruction in their specialties to Army 
reservists and others. 



































European Command soldiers and their dependents 
benefit when the American Red Cross brings 


Hometown Services Overseas: 


Eugene Girard 


5 hey COMMANDING OFFICER 
of a U.S. Army hospital in Ger- 
many was facing a problem that had 
him stumped. With more than three 
thousand American service families 
in the area, his hospital was handling 
an average of five to six obstetrical 
cases each day. And while providing 
the necessary medical and surgical 
care was within the hospital’s capa- 
bility, there was neither the staff nor 
the time to give the expectant 
mothers—many of them having their 
first baby—all of the pre-natal in- 
struction they should have. 

About the time the commander 
was seriously considering assigning 
one of his hard-to-spare nurses to 
this special duty, he casually men- 
tioned his difficulty to a Red Cross 
worker at the hospital. 

“Why not start some Red Cross 
Mother and Baby Care classes?” she 
suggested. “I know of at least two 
ex-nurses in the dependent group 
who could teach the course and we 
can get textbooks from our area 
headquarters in Stuttgart.” 


WITHIN A MONTH the pro- 
gtam was under way and obstetri- 
cians at the hospital were recom- 





EUGENE GIRARD is on the European 
staff of the American National Red Cross. 
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mending class attendance during 
pre-natal examinations. After the 
first classes were finished, medical 
officers reported a marked increase 
in the confidence with which gradu- 
ates approached their confinements. 
This is only one practical example 
of a new trend in American Red 
Cross service in Europe that is hav- 
ing far-reaching effects on the family 
life of American servicemen over- 
seas. Long recognized as the principal 
resource of troubled servicemen with 
personal or family problems, the 
American National Red Cross is in- 
creasingly extending its activities to 
include their wives and children. 


AS A RESULT, an American de- 
pendent in Europe now has available 
to her most of the same Red Cross 
services she would receive back in 
the States. She can take a first aid, 
water safety, or home nursing course, 
for example, or call on the Red 
Cross for aid and counsel if prob- 
lems arise in the home. 

Her children can participate in 
Junior Red Cross activities at the 
Dependents’ School. She and her 
family are eligible for the same kind 
of disaster relief they would receive 
at home. And she can serve as a Red 
Cross volunteer in several fields. 
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The success of the program re- 
cently drew comment from General 
W. M. Hoge, Commander, U. S. 
Army in Europe. “The morale of the 
dependent family is just as important 
as the morale of the serviceman,” he 
said. ‘“That’s why we do everything 
we can to provide the best possible 
facilities for our dependents. And 
that’s why the Red Cross is such an 
important part of my command team 
in this theater. I consider it a major 
factor in promoting good morale 
among dependents as well as among 
servicemen.” 

Simply stated, the Red Cross pro- 
gram for American families does two 
important jobs to help morale. It 
provides certain essential services— 
such as safety and health instruction 


Dependents in the Frankfurt area learn Mother and Baby Care in a Red 
Cross class taught by an Army nurse. 


—which increase the family’s comfort 
and well-being; and it provides a 
familiar outlet for sparetime activity 
through its volunteer program which 
helps make the foreign setting less 
strange and disquieting. 


A CASE in point is that of the 
Army lieutenant’s wife at Stuttgart 
who was having difficulty in adjust- 
ing to service life in Germany. Her 
husband was a medical officer at a 
nearby hospital and she had been a 
professional nurse before her mat- 
riage. The couple had no children 
and were living in a rented German 
apartment some distance away from 
other American families until gov- 
ernment housing was available. As a 
result, the wife was out of contact 
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with other service wives and had 
little to occupy her time. 

A radio announcement on _ the 
need for Red Cross volunteers 
solved the couple’s problem. When 
the wife got in touch with the Red 
Cross and told them of her back- 
ground, she soon had all the spare- 
time activity she wanted. She became 
chairman of home nursing activities 
in the area. Teaching one course her- 
self, finding other instructors, and 
organizing additional courses will 
keep her happily occupied for the 
balance of her husband’s tour. 


TODAY’S varied program for de- 
pendents had its beginnings in two 
well-known and _ well-appreciated 
Red Cross activities—first aid and 


water safety instruction; and the 
popular Gray Lady service. 

Soon after World War II ended 
in Europe, the Red Cross started a 
widespread safety instruction pro- 
gram at military request. Since that 
time thousands of dependents have 
been trained in safety skills. In 1954 
more than thirty first aid and water 
safety classes were held for depend- 
ents. At present there are some thirty 
dependent instructors available, and 
additional ones are being trained 
each month by a staff of three Red 
Cross safety experts. 

The volunteer Gray Lady service 
also got under way in Europe short- 
ly after World War II. 
almost exclusively 


Serving 
in hospitals — 
military, veteran and civilian—their 


Dependent wives in the Wurzburg area add t to their safety knou ledge in 


a Red Cross first aid course. 
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activities include visiting with pa- 
tients, reading to them, writing let- 
ters, teaching craft work, performing 
shopping and similar errands for the 
convalescents. 

Among the Army wives who came 
abroad to join their husbands were 
many women who had served as 
Gray Ladies in Stateside hospitals. 
They soon saw the need for the same 
type of service in Europe. With the 
encouragement of hospital com- 
manding officers and the Red Cross 
field staff, they began a limited in- 
formal program of activity. The 
service was an instant success and 
soon spread theater-wide. 





Today Red Cross Gray Ladies are 
serving in 42 military hospitals in 
Europe, England and North Africa. 
In a recent month 709 of these vol- 
unteers gave 8765 hours of service. 

The demonstrated success of these 
two programs and the steady in- 
crease in the number of American 
families living in Europe encouraged 
an expansion of services. The pres- 
ence of many new mothers and 
young children led to a demand fot 
home nursing and mother and baby 
care instruction, and courses in these 
subjects were provided. The popv- 
larity and usefulness of the Gray 
Ladies suggested that other kinds of 
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Red Cross volunteers might fill a 
need. Accordingly a limited number 
of training classes for staff aides— 
some to assist at Red Cross recrea- 
tion centers, others to help field di- 
rectors in carrying out welfare work 
-were organized. 


AS THE NUMBER of families in- 
creased, too, the job function of the 
Red Cross field director gradually 
changed. In addition to his primary 
duty of providing welfare and coun- 
seling services to members of the 
Armed Forces, he worked more and 
more with their families. He, or his 
female counterpart at a military hos- 
pital, recruited and trained the vol- 
unteers, organized the instruction 
classes, gave advice and help to fami- 
lies with problems. Today the Red 
Cross field office in Europe has much 
in common with the Red Cross chap- 
ter back home. 

In a recent typical month, for ex- 
ample, Red Cross field directors 
handled 1040 cases requiring finan- 
cial assistance and made loans or 
grants totalling $74,201. Of these 
totals, 787 cases and $68,295 in- 
volved assistance to service families 
for such familiar needs as rent and 
grocery bills and other family emer- 
gencies. Field offices also report a 
steadily increasing number of cases 
requiring family counseling. It is 
no longer a novelty for a field di- 
tector to receive a visit or telephone 
call from a service wife who needs 
help in a family emergency. 


A FIRST STEP in organizing the 
oversea field office more nearly in the 
Stateside chapter pattern was taken 
eatly in 1954 when an area-wide 


Office of Volunteers was set up. 
Each field director was requested to 
appoint a volunteer chairman for his 
region. Today more than 43 such 
chairmen have been named from 
among the dependent group. Work- 
ing with the field directors, they are 
recruiting new volunteers and ex- 
ploring new fields of service. 

More than a thousand women vol- 
unteers are now serving in various 
capacities throughout the command. 
In addition to carrying on the regu- 
lar Red Cross activities—such as pro- 
viding personal and_ recreational 
services to hospital patients, working 
in offices and centers, and teaching 
Red Cross courses—these volunteers 
do a number of things that have no 
counterpart in the States. 

Gray Ladies, for example, have a 
large share in the special Red Cross 
program set up to assist the State- 
side dependents of critically ill serv- 
icemen who receive invitational or- 
ders from the Army to fly to Europe. 
Many of these wives and mothers are 
met on arrival by a sympathetic vol- 
unteer who helps smooth their way 
to the bedside of their loved ones 
and then stands by to lend a helping 
hand during days of anxiety and 
crisis. Similar service is given to 
those dependents returning to the 
States because of the deaths of the 
heads of their families in Europe. 


RED CROSS volunteers also fre- 
quently meet and assist newly arriv- 
ing service families if the husband is 
unable to do so himself. This is a 
much-appreciated service—especially 
by the mothers with half a dozen 
waist-high youngsters to handle. 
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Because of rotation there is a large 
turnover among Red Cross volun- 
teers, but all are accepted as full- 
fledged members of the world-wide 
Red Cross family and receive full 
credit for their training and hours 
of service wherever they may go. 

Newest addition to the list of Red 
Cross programs available in Europe 
is the Junior Red Cross, which got 
under way in dependent schools last 
fall and is already making a major 
contribution to school activity in the 
command. In the first months of the 
new school year some 25 American 
schools in Germany, France, Eng- 
land, Austria and North Africa had 
signed up for Junior Red Cross and 
a number of student programs were 
under way. 


THE NEW EMPHASIS in the 
Red Cross program in Europe has 
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not, however, resulted in any reduc. 
tion of the organization’s traditional 
program of services to the Armed 
Forces. A staff of 181 trained workers 
located at 116 field offices and mili. 
tary hospitals insures the quick avail. 
ability of these services to American 
military personnel throughout the 
theater. In a single month they han. 
dled some 11,000 cases and provided 
financial assistance totalling $70,000, 
There are Red Cross field offices in 
Germany, France, England, Austria, 
Italy and North Africa so that no 
matter where a serviceman is sta- 
tioned he has ready access to the 
organization’s aid. 

In its overall program for military 
personnel and their families, the 
American National Red Cross in 
Europe is indeed, in General Hoge’s 
words, “‘a major factor in promoting 
good morale.” 
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For Home Defense 


The word CONELRAD-short for “‘con- 
trol of electromagnetic radiations’”—has 
recently been added to the vocabulary of 
the Nation’s air defense planners. The 
system, developed by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, is designed to 
make navigation as difficult as possible 
for enemy invaders, and at the same time 
enable civil defense officials to pass emer- 
gency instructions and information to the 
general public. 

During an exercise or actual emergency, 
all participating radio stations broadcast 
on either 640 or 1240 kilocycles. Normal 
station identification is replaced by the 
announcement “This is a special exercise 
being conducted jointly by the Air Force, 
FCC, and civil defense organizations.” No 
reference is made to station call letters. 

Dependent upon the number of radio 


stations in any given area, one of two 
basic plans may be employed in the 
CONELRAD system. In or near large 
cities, stations merge their schedules into 
one program which is broadcast on a 
common wave length of 640 or 1240 kilo- 
cycles. The program is automatically 
passed at intervals from one transmitter 
to another, with only one station trans- 
mitting at any one time. With this plan, 
listeners hear one continuous program. 

Under the second plan, applicable in 
areas having fewer radio stations, each 
station is on the air for a few seconds, 
then off for a few minutes. 

During an alert those AM stations not 
in the CONELRAD system remain silent. 
With the system in operation, it is prac 
tically impossible for approaching aircraft 
to use any of the stations in the system 
as a fixed check for radio navigation. 
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The Pentagon and the Field 


Contracts for construction of 90 stand- 
ard permanent type barracks to house 
23,000 troops at 21 Army posts have been 
awarded by the Corps of Engineers. Each 
unit will house 263 men in modern, com- 
pact facilities at a cost (for barracks 
alone) of about $1600 per man. 

Following are installations acquiring 
new barracks and the number to be built— 
Fort Devens, Massachusetts, 2 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland, 1 
New Cumberland General Depot, Pennsylvania, 1 
Fort Belvoir, Virginia, 

Fort Eustis, Virginia, 4 

Fort Lee, Virginia, 2 

Fort Campbell, Kentucky, 7 

Redstone Arsenal, Alabama, 1 

Fort Benning, Georgia, 7 P 

Fort Bragg, North Carolina, 5 

Fort Knox, Kentucky, 2 - 

Fort Carson, Colorado, 6 

Fort Riley, Kansas, 6 

Fort Bliss, Texas, 15 | ; 

Beaumont Army Hospital, Texas, 1 

Fort Hood, Texas, 10. : 

Oakland Army Base. California, 1 ; Bee 

U. S. Disciplinary Barracks, Camp Cooke, Cali- 
fornia, 2 . 

Fort Lewis, Washington, 10 — 

Waiawa Radio Transmitting Station, Honolulu, 1 

Ladd Air Force Base, Alaska, 2. 
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A net gain of approximately 80,000 in 
National Guard strength was scored dur- 
ing the twelve months ending 30 Septem- 
ber 1954, National Guard membership in 
the 48 states, District of Columbia, Alas- 
ka, Hawaii and Puerto Rico added up to 
329,588 officers and men in 5019 Feder- 
ally recognized Army units; and 52,531 
officers and airmen in 620 Federally rec- 
ognized units of the Air National Guard. 
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A new Official Table of Distances 
which will serve as the basis for travel 
and transportation allowances paid Army 
members and their dependents has been 
completed by the Office of the Chief of 
Finance and forwarded to the Adjutant 
General’s Office for publication. The new 
table, effective 1 February 1955, contains 
21,831 distances between points in the 
United States under 634 different main 
point headings. In addition, it lists some 
279 distances within Alaska, Canada 
(Newfoundland), and Puerto Rico. 





The third catalog of Armed Forces 
16-mm. motion pictures recently published 
by the Office of Public Information, De- 
partment of Defense, lists a total of 251 
films of the Army, Navy, Air Force and 
Marine Corps available for public non- 
profit exhibition. In addition to films 
listed by services, sections on Armed 
Forces Information and Education and 
civil defense topics have been included. 

Organizations may obtain copies of the 
catalog on request to Pictorial Branch, 
Office of Public Information, Department 
of Defense, Washington 25, D. C. Because 
of the limited supply, requests from indi- 
viduals not representing bonafide organi- 
zations cannot be honored. 

Wa 
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Effective 1 January 1955, an Army Ord- 
nance Weapons Command was established 
with headquarters at Rock Island, IIli- 
nois. The.Command will be responsible 
for the development, procurement, pro- 
duction, maintenance, and major aspects 
of supply management of small arms and 
artillery weapons, from the pistol and 
rifle through machine guns and mortars 
to heavy artillery such as the Army’s lat- 
est 280-mm. cannon. 

Establishment of the Command marks 
another step by Army Ordnance in setting 
up field responsibility for appropriate 
categories of Ordnance materiel. These in- 
clude Ordnance Ammunition Command, 
Joliet, Illinois; Ordnance Tank Automo- 
tive Command, Detroit, Michigan; and 
Redstone Arsenal for Guided Missiles, 
Huntsville, Alabama. 
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More than fifty scientists and technolo- 
gists representing the United States, the 
United Kingdom and Canada met recently 
in a ten-day conference at the Quartermas- 
ter Research and Development Command 
at Natick, Massachusetts, to coordinate 
Quartermaster type research activities of 
the three countries in the fields of mili- 
tary textiles, clothing, footwear, chemi- 
cals, plastics, mechanical devices, materials 
handling equipment and allied items. 
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General Matthew B. Ridgway, Army 
Chief of Staff, and Charles C. Finucane, 
Assistant Secretary of the Army for Fi- 
nancial Management, were distinguished 
speakers at the opening exercises of the 
Army’s new Command Management 
School at Fort Belvoir, Virginia. 

Objective of the school is to raise the 
general level of management throughout 
the Army by a broader understanding of 
management principles as applicable to 
Army problems. Its operation has been 
modelled after the Advanced Management 
Program of Harvard University which of- 
fers a similar course for personnel from 
private industry. 

Approximately fifty senior Army offi- 
cers, including Major General Edwin K. 
Wright, Commanding General of the 6th 
Infantry Division at Fort Ord; Major 
General Cornelius E. Ryan, Commanding 
General of the 69th Infantry Division at 
Fort Dix; and Brigadier General Emmet 
J. Beam, Commanding General, Army Fi- 
nance Center, Indianapolis, Indiana, at- 
tended the inital three week course. 
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Savings estimated at $176,517,500—al- 
most four times as great as in the year 
preceding—were realized during Fiscal 
Year 1954 under the Defense Department 
awards program. A total of $1,581,702 
was paid either in cash awards or in sal- 
ary increases to 42,676 emplovees of the 
Department. More than 170,000 sugeges- 
tions were submitted. 
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Approximately one thousand additional 
pilots and pilot trainees are needed to fly 
light planes and helicopters assigned to 
Army units of the National Guard 
Especially sought are civilians with o; 
without flying experience who can quali 
for Guard commissions. Veterans who 
were previously awarded one of the aero. 
nautical ratings of liaison pilot, glider 
pilot, service pilot, pilot, senior pilot 
command pilot, or naval aviator may also 
be -eligible. Candidates may apply to the 
Office of the Adjutant General of their 
respective state or territory. 
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Expenditure of $100,000,000 for the 
Reserve Tool and Facilities Program of 
the military departments has now been 
approved by the President and the Secre. 
tary of Defense. These funds, appropyi- 
ated by the 83d Congress, will be used 
almost entirely for the purchase of ma 
chine tools for mobilization reserves, 
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A new monthly periodical in the Army 
Aviation field makes its appearance this 
month. Titled Aviation Digest of the 
Army, the publication has the mission of 
disseminating to military personnel con- 
cerned with Army aviation “information 
of an operational or functional nature, 
concerning Army aviation safety and air. 
craft accident prevention, training, main- 
tenance, operations, research and devel- 
opment, aviation medicine, and other re- 
lated data.” The magazine will be edited 
and published at the Armv Aviation 
School, Camp Rucker, Alabama. 


Official Notes 





RESEARCH ASSIGNMENT. Memo- 
randum 611-108-1 outlines the Department 
of the Army’s long range plan for the 
procurement and utilization of selected 
officers to meet the needs of the Army 
Research and Development Program. 


ARMY VEHICLE DRIVERS. AR 600- 
55 sets up standard procedures for the 
selection and testing of persons to be li- 
censed as drivers of Army motor vehicles. 


DUTY ROSTERS. AR 220-45  pre- 
scribes procedures for the maintenance of 
duty rosters at all levels of command and 
in all types of organizations, using DA 
Form 6 (Duty Roster). A separate roster 
generally will be maintained for each 
duty requiring the detail of individuals. 


All assignments to detail, except author 
ized special duty details, normally will be 
made in accordance with applicable 
rosters. 


ARMY-AIR FORCE TRANSPORTA- 
TION. AR 55-11/AFR 75-94 outline cut 
rent agreements between the Department 
of the Army and the Department of the 
Air Force concerning transportation activ- 
ities, and are applicable to continental 
United States and oversea areas when spe 
cifically indicated. 


MORTGAGE INSURANCE. AR 608-8 
sets forth procedures to be followed in 
implementing the provisions of section 
124, Housing Act of 1954, which provides 
mortgage insurance for service members. 
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WARRANT OFFICER ASSIGN- 
MENTS. According to Circular 134, the 
Army during fiscal years 1955 and 1956 
plans to appoint additional warrant offi- 
cers with concurrent orders to active duty 
in following Military Occupational Spe- 
cialties: Radar Maintenance and Repair 
Officer, 0145; Signal Center Officer, Cryp- 
tographic, 0224; Radio Intelligence Offi- 
cer, 0225; Master or Mate, 0820; Marine 
Engineer, 0823; Helicopter Pilot, 1066; 
Artillery, Electronic Fire Control, 1121; 
Guided Missile, Integrated Fire Control, 
1184; Guided Missile, Materiel Assistant, 
1185; Atomic Weapons Electronics Offi- 
cer, 1722; Fire Control Maintenance and 
Repair, 4806; Guided Missile Maintenance 
and Repair, 4819; Aircraft Maintenance 
Officer, 4823; Engineer Maintenance and 
Repair, 4880; Weather Officer, 8219; G2 
and Army Security Agency, 9600 series. 

Large overstrengths still exist in cer- 
tain warrant officer fields and commanders 
are encouraged to invite warrant officers 
in the following MOS’s to volunteer for 
Army service schools to qualify for spe- 
cialties listed above: Classification and 
Assignment Officer, 2210; Administrative 
Assistant, 2600; Medical Administrative 
Assistant, 3506; Supply Officer, General, 
4000; Mess Officer, 4110; Food Service 
Supervisor, 4114; Quartermaster Supply 
Officer, 4419. 


PERMANENT PROMOTIONS OF 
REGULAR ARMY OFFICERS. Depart- 
ment of the Army Circular 137 announces 
that selection boards will be convened at 
Washington, D. C. on dates indicated to 
recommend Regular Army officers for 
permanent promotion to the grades of 
colonel (18 January 1955); lieutenant col- 
onel (8 February 1955); and captain (15 
March 1955). 

Names of eligible officers will be sub- 
mitted by The Adjutant General. Selec- 
tions will be made by “fully qualified” 
method except for colonels, lieutenant 
colonels Women’s Army Corps and Army 
Nurse Corps, and majors Women’s Medi- 
cal Specialist Corps, which will be made 
by “best qualified” method. 


TRANSFERS TO ARMY RESERVE. 
Department of the Army Circular 140 
states the conditions under which a mem- 
ber of the National Guard of the United 
States, with the consent of the Governor 
or other appropriate authority of the state 
concerned, may be transferred in grade to 
the Army Reserve, thus terminating his 
Federally recognized National Guard 
status. 


SURPLUS PERSONAL PROPERTY. 
AR 755-7 provides administrative instruc- 
tions for disposition of surplus personal 
property in continental United States. 


RESERVIST WITHHOLDING 
TAXES. AR 35-1813 outlines procedures 
to be followed in withholding of income 
tax for members of the reserve compo- 
nents on inactive duty training or on ac- 
tive duty for training. 


SPACE ALLOWANCES. AR 415-31 es- 
tablishes criteria governing the authori- 
zation of facilities at permanent Army 
installations, and will determine space 
allowances in such buildings and facili- 
ties. These regulations apply to all perma- 
nent Army installations in the continental 
United States and oversea commands (in- 
cluding Okinawa) except in occupied 
territory, and are intended to provide 
guidance in development of installation 
master plans and Army _ construction 
programs. 


WAR TROPHIES. Change 3, SR 550- 
25-1 points out that the authority for 
bringing war trophies into the United 
States by individuals, terminated on 1 
May 1946 for the Pacific, China, and the 
India-Burma areas, and on 2 April 1946 
for all other oversea areas except Korea. 
For personnel serving in Korea the termi- 
nation ~date was 29 November 1954. 


RECORD OF EMERGENCY DATA. 
According to AR 640-40, all military per- 
sonnel of the Army on active duty, mem- 
bers of the Army Reserve assigned to 
units or other training groups or detach- 
ments, and Cadets at the United States 
Military Academy will complete the new 
DD Form 93, Record of Emergency Data, 
within 60 days after the form becomes 
available. Thereafter, the form will be 
prepared for all personnel upon initial 
appointment, enlistment, induction, en- 
trance upon active duty (if not previously 
prepared), and, for personnel relieved 
from active duty and transferred or re- 
turned to reserve components, upon as- 
signment to units (including any group or 
detachment in which the individual par- 
ticipates in training under orders) of the 
Army Reserve. 

The form is designed to provide a cur- 
rent record of person to be notified in 
case of emergency; qualified relative to 
receive gratuity pay; beneficiary desig- 
nated for Servicemen’s Indemnity; person 
to receive allotment of pay if missing or 
unable to transmit funds; person to whom 
personal effects may be shipped for safe 
keeping; and person most closely related 
to designator. 
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MEAL RATES. Department of the 
Army Circular 138 lists the following 
meal rates applicable where meals are sold 
to officers and civilians at military messes 
(field and garrison, excluding Cadet 
Messes of United States Military Acad- 
emy) operated with appropriated funds. 

For personnel for whom _ subsistence 
charges (food costs) only are applicable 
—$1.10 per day (Breakfast—$.30; Dinner 
—$.40; Supper—$.40). 

For personnel for whom subsistence 
charges (food costs) and surcharges (op- 
erating costs) are applicable—$1.60 per 
day (Breakfast—$.40; Dinner—$.60; Sup- 
per—$.60). 

Specific provision is made for a mini- 
mum charge of $2.25 per day in the case 
of officers and civilians in a travel status 
receiving a per diem in lieu of subsis- 
tence, with breakdown as follows: (Break- 
fast—$.55; Dinner—$.85; Supper—$.85). 


RETURNING MILITARY PERSON- 
NEL. AR 612-50 establishes uniform pro- 
cedures in oversea commands for return- 
ing military personnel to continental 
United States (or Territorial residents to 
a territory or possession) for reassign- 
ment, relief from active duty, temporary 
duty or leave. The term “Territorial resi- 
dents” applies to military personnel who 
habitually make their home in Alaska, 
Canal Zone, Guam, Territory of Hawaii, 
Philippine Islands, the Commonwealth ot 


Superintendent of Documents 
U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Puerto Rico, United States Samoa, and 
United States Virgin Islands. 


NUCLEAR EFFECTS ENGINEERS 
Department of the Army Circular 137 
outlines the program for training of Ny 
clear Effects Engineers which is sponsored 
by the Chief, Armed Forces Special 
Weapons Project, for the Departments of 
the Army, Navy and Air Force. The aca. 
demic portion is conducted at the Naval 
Postgraduate School, Monterey, Califor. 
nia. Administrative responsibility for the 
Department of the Army is assigned to 
the Chief Chemical Officer. Normally not 
more than ten selected Armay officers qual- 
ified in physics and mathematics will be. 
gin Phase I of the training each year, 


DEPOSIT FUND ACCOUNTS. SR 
35-240-20 sets forth the procedures to be 
followed by disbursing officers of the 
Department of the Army in accounting 
for Disbursing Officers Deposit Fund Ac 
counts, formerly referred to as Special 
Deposit funds. 


TRAVEL ALLOWANCES. Department 
of Army Circular 112 announces that fi- 
nance officers effecting payment of final 
pay and allowances of retired reserve 
members also will effect payment of 
travel allowance (mileage) from last duty 
station to home of record or to the place 
from which ordered to active duty, as the 
member may elect. 


Please enter my subscription for one year (twelve issues) for ARMY INFOR-— 


MATION DIGEST. 


(Please check which) 


$1.75 for mailing to domestic or APO address. 


I enclose payment of 


Name ..... 


Address 


CL) 
[_] $2.25 for mailing to foreign address. 


(Please print) 


(Make check, postal or money order payable to Superintendent of Documents.) 
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Giant Crane for Army Port 


A FOOTLOCKER or a 10-ton trailer—it’s all the same to the 
towering 100-foot cargo handling portal gantry crane which has 
been erected at the Army’s Hampton Roads (Virginia) Sub-Port of 
Embarkation. It is the first of its kind to be utilized in the United 
States. 


Design of the new crane was based on a detailed survey of mili- 
tary shipping demands. Distinctive feature is the automatic level- 
luffing—maintaining the load in the same horizontal plane, regard- 
less whether the boom is raised or lowered. This means that the load 
has no vertical displacement, and since only the counter-balanced 
boom is moved, more rapid movement is obtained with a minimum 
expenditure of power. 


Another feature is use of hydraulic power, operated by a diesel 
engine. Simplified controls and a cab specially designed for operator 
comfort and visibility also make for speedier work. 


Rated at 10 long tons with a provision for a 25 percent overload, 
the crane has a maximum reach of 84 feet with a 5-ton load. Thus 
it can spot a draft anywhere in the square of the ship’s hatch, on 
deck, or within its operating area on the pier apron. 


While widely utilized in European ports where cargo is normally 
worked by dockside apparatus rather than by ship’s gear, such 
cfanes are uncommon in this country. 


The crane, weighing more than 130 tons, is mounted on a full 
portal gantry embracing two railroad spurs. Although the present 
installation provides only a straight travel of about 1100 feet, pro- 
vision has been made in its design to permit negotiation of a 100- 
foot radius curve. 


Developed by the American Hoist and Derrick Company to speci- 
fications prepared by the Transportation Corps Research and 
Development Command, the crane can be readily disassembled, 
shipped by rail or water and re-erected at a new location. 


(For picture of crane in action, see back cover.) 



































